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THE GERMAN PRESS. 

BY AUSTIN HAEEISON. 



Nothing sticks so long as a bad name, a good nickname or 
a false reputation; and Bismarck's apothegm, half parable, half 
paradox, that the German Government had to pay for the win- 
dow-panes its press smashed, has gone down to posterity with 
legendary fame and familiarity. As when Uncle Toby swore his 
first oath, the Eecording Angel may well have blushed as the mot 
was registered — the stigma persists; and so the German Press 
still is regarded as the most reckless, ignorant, irresponsible and 
ill-informed in any country in Europe. 

Public opinion in Germany being commonly reputed to be non- 
existent, or if existent impotent, it is not unnatural that the 
German Press should be decried generally as a totally inadequate, 
unrepresentative and unimportant institution; reflecting neither 
the voice of the people nor the opinion of the Government, neither 
the temper of the nation nor the will of the Emperor; ill-condi- 
tioned because ill-directed, discrediting and compromising its 
own Government, policy and people; and, since it possesses little 
prestige in its own country, ipso facto not calling for the serious 
attention of politicians in others. This reputation was, of course, 
precisely the one which Bismarck, in his perspicuous statecraft, 
desired that it should have. In the years immediately succeed- 
ing the creation of the German Empire, public opinion hardly 
existed in Germany at all. The public conscience lay dormant 
(politically speaking) in palsied Philistinism, the heritage of 
Napoleonic dominion. In schism, controversy and in a wilder- 
ness of partisan meta-politics, the Germans had grown from 
infancy to manhood, from a centrifugal congeries of States and 
State policies to national unity and cohesion, overnight almost 
as it were, by blood and iron; and, on the morrow of the great 
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event, lacked not only political education, but singleness of 
national purpose or understanding for their epochal political 
aehieTement. 

To mould the people, Bismarck set about moulding and estab- 
lishing a great press. No statesman ever used the press to such 
purpose, with greater advantage to himself, or with more un- 
scrupulous effect. He established a press bureau in the Wil- 
helmstrasse, which became and still is an integral part of the 
German Foreign Office. From the chemistry of his "inspira- 
tion," Busch, " his little Archer," shot off his journalistic arrows 
in the guise of ballons d'essai, test questions and crooked an- 
swers, threats, suggestions, insinuations, declarations, backed up 
by the "inspired" leading article, the suggestive entrefilet, the 
historical survey and the paragraph of bluff; throwing over the 
whole German Press a skein of intrigue, diplomatic blarney and 
mystery which it was the duty of European chancelleries and 
journalists to unravel, and if necessary to respond to. Bismarck 
is dead, but his deeds live after him. In all essentials, the Ger- 
man Press to-day is to the political student as invaluable as it 
was in Bismarck's days. In many ways it is the most faithful 
index of impending political events of any press in Europe. 

Let it be said at once that to those who can read, the German 
Press reflects the whims, ambitions and aims of the Government 
as no other medium can do. It is the most docile, well drilled and 
controlled, the most supine, press in all international questions 
of any in the world. On foreign affairs, it is the instrument of 
authority, not the expression of the popular sentiment or will. 
In such matters it waives all right of independent opinion. 
Now, in this servility to official guidance lies its inherent strength, 
and its chief claim to our attention. 

To imagine that the lucubrations of German journalists are 
not worth the ink expended on them, and that the press is badly 
informed, badly directed, without coherent aim or policy, is to 
fall into the very trap that Bismarck laid for the artless poli- 
tician when he promulgated his exceedingly artful press dictum. 
The secret of understanding the German Press is this: first, 
that on questions of foreign policy it is never independent, though 
frequently entirely divorced from public opinion; and, secondly, 
that whatever it does say, it says with some object, either tenta- 
tive, advisory, minatory, or otherwise, and that it may faithfully 
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be regarded as the mouthpiece of semi-official opinion. It is 
important to appreciate this fact. 

Not that it is easy to read the German Press always correctly. 
For this, obviously, considerable experience is necessary. Mys- 
tification is often the object of diplomacy. One must "know" 
the papers, and of course any one who has resided in Germany 
has an enormous advantage over the tyro, who is unacquainted 
with the men of the press, or those who " impress " them. At 
the present moment, the press is far more centralized politically 
than it used to be, and as subject to " inspiration " as it ever was. 
Its centre is Berlin. From the oracles of the Wilhelmstrasse the 
idea goes forth. A suggestion, a pat on the back, a political 
simile or jest or quotation, a diplomatic wink, or hoodwink — 
such devices are sufficient, and their substance appears in a lead- 
ing article or in paragraphic completeness, which is repeated by 
rote through the provincial press of all Germany. With the ex- 
ception of the Socialist organs, the great provincial papers are 
fed from Berlin, where they maintain their own correspondents; 
and in this way Hamburg knows what Miinchen, and Dresden 
what Breslau and all other cities, repeat This, of course, sim- 
plifies the matter. The incense emanates from the capital, and 
thus it is enough to study the Berlin papers to know quite accu- 
rately what political Germany thinks about any important inter- 
national question. 

However anomalous it may seem to Americans, German Press 
humility does not entail humiliation. In a country where free- 
dom of speech and person is limited, and where autocratic, mili- 
tary rule is absolute, it is natural enough that the press should 
be receptive and subservient. Journalism in the Fatherland is 
the calling for those who, for some reason or other, have never 
found another calling. It is an estate without a status. Emolu- 
ments are small. It carries no dignity, offers no position, involves 
neither social, political nor literary distinction. Thus inevitably 
its ranks are recruited from the flotsam and jetsam of other 
professions, almost never from the schools; and the open con- 
tempt with which Germans regard the " Gentlemen of the Press " 
is one of the main causes of German political ignorance. Nor 
does the German public at all resent the conception of a " reptile 
press " as in any way reflecting upon the public prestige. It is 
recognized as the tool of the Government, as the public whipping- 
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toy which all alive can have a fling at. Then, too, ridiculous 
orders and titles being cheap, much-prized loyalty is easily pre- 
served, and small difficulty is experienced in manipulating the 
machine. The -flair for news is generally lacking. Independent 
enterprise finds little opportunity. Foreign correspondence is 
meagre in the extreme. And practically the entire German Press 
depends for its foreign intelligence upon the very economical 
service of the semi-official Telegraph Agency, which supplies 
only the barest facts, and, being itself under official tutelage, 
exercises a semi-official influence over the entire German Press. 
Were it not for the foreign correspondence of the " Lohal An- 
zeiger" of Berlin and the letters in the " Koelnische Zeitung," 
the German public would practically know nothing of what goes 
on in other countries except occasional facts of what Germans 
would style of world-political importance. 

Needless to say, this is a very pernicious state of things. The 
German public is kept systematically in profound ignorance of 
events in other countries ; and, as there are no rival agencies, and 
no likelihood of any rival agency appearing, this state of things 
will probably continue for a very long time. The absence of 
press initiative renders it an easy matter for the Government to 
keep the press "in order," the public in ignorance, and to stir 
up artificial waves of emotion and indignation whenever the 
"authorities" judge it provident to do so. Thus, during the 
Boer "War, the public was completely hoaxed by the press. And 
thus, too, in all questions regarding Kussia, everything is done 
to spare Russian susceptibilities, and nothing is permitted to be 
said that may give offence to the Government of the "Little 
Father." As, moreover, the German newspapers are widely read 
in Eussia and arrive there before the English mails, the German 
Press invariably addresses itself to its audience across the East- 
ern frontier and writes on all international affairs for Russian 
consumption. During the Russo-Japanese War, though German 
sympathy was markedly anti-Russian, the German Press on every 
possible occasion "wrote up" Russian victories and prophesied 
Japanese defeat, and adopted an attitude of sympathy with the 
Tsar's legions utterly at variance with the feelings of the nation, 
which felt as bitterly towards Russia as it did towards England- 
only that, in the case of Russia, the press refused to give it ex- 
pression, while in the case of England the press encouraged it! 
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" Eeptile " Bismarck called his press, and few who know it 
will contend that it has done anything since to belie that reputa- 
tion. A press which is controlled by semi-official inspiration, 
which, without any independent thought or conscience of its own, 
will resort to calumny or lickspittling, according to direction, 
and which on foreign politics writes not so much for the educa- 
tion or guidance of its own public as for the greater and more in- 
telligent political public in other countries, must be more or 
less " reptile," and a very fair weathercock of German diplomacy. 
Neither party faction nor political personal ambition in any way 
affects the attitude of the press on foreign affairs. Editors seem 
to regard such matters as beyond the province of their imagina- 
tion. They distrust their own judgment. They seek blindly for 
inspiration, and they get it. And that is the reason why the 
German Press is so instructive a political handbook. 

How does the press draw its inspiration? Well, readers of 
Busch's " Secret Pages of the History of Bismarck " will remem- 
ber the delectable scene wherein the author describes his first 
bow to his future master. He has left us a vivid account of the 
nature of his duties, how he became the amanuensis of the great 
Chancellor, and how with his ready pen he kept Europe in a 
constant state of trepidation in the interests of high German 
diplomacy. The system remains. The esoteric mysteries of " in- 
spiration" are as obvious as the oracles themselves. 

As before said, the press bureau is an integral part of the 
German Foreign Office. It has a head and a staff of some four 
or five members, drawn, like Busch, mostly from the press; men 
who have been singled out for official distinction — for, on enter- 
ing the Foreign Office, they become officials with an official status. 
Their duties are fairly arduous. The senior members receive 
press representatives and instruct them in their calling, and they 
are in constant touch with the Chancellor, and one of them in- 
variably attends upon him in the Beichstag. From this bureau 
emanate elaborate articles on international politics, elliptical 
paragraphs and " well-informed " rebukes administered to foreign 
peoples and to refractory German organs. 

It is frequently observed that the degree of information of 
the various newspapers varies in great measure, now one paper, 
like the " Post," apparently knowing everything, now the " Na- 
tional Zeitung," now the " Frankfurter Gazette," now the " Ber- 
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liner Lokal Anzeiger" or some out-of-the-way provincial organ. 
The reason for this is what Germans would call the "per- 
sonal moment." Naturally, some members of the press are more 
favored than others, or they are cleverer at deducing, compre- 
hending and anticipating, and they learn more than the man 
who, knowing nothing himself, endeavors to get the tip by fair 
and square tackling. Some press representative is always per- 
sona grata, and one of the best informed men in Germany, who 
perhaps knows as much about the " true inwardness " of German 
domestic and foreign policy as the Chancellor himself^ is the 
Berlin correspondent of the " Frankfurter Zeitung " ; but he is 
extremely cautious and loyal to the Government he serves. 

The press office is always open. It is a sort of political inquiry 
agency; and once a journalist has the ear of the oracle, and is 
clever and tactful, he can learn as much about the trend of politi- 
cal affairs as is good for him, and becomes a very "well- 
informed " and useful contributor to his newspaper. Of course, 
obedience is essential. If he is instructed to say something about 
British perfidy, and then writes an article about Britain's recti- 
tude, he may find the workshop closed next time he applies for 
admittance, or an even worse fate may befall him, so that in 
effect the use of the press office is remarkably disciplinarian and 
dictatorial, and offers an effectual clog to individual journalistic 
effort — which, it may be, is also its main object. As a rule its 
mandates are never disobeyed. It decrees, and exacts implicit 
obedience. And the journalist who desires to get on has to take 
the straight "tip" without demurrer or exalted individualism. 
In this way it diffuses its influence over the whole country. 

Abroad, too, German Press "inspiration" is an important 
asset in every well-appointed German Embassy. There is usually 
some member of the embassy deputed to receive correspondents, 
to keep in touch socially with the captains of the press and to tem- 
per the distemper of a "bad press." German Embassies are 
not for ornament and mere representation. In London, during 
the reaction following on the German Anglophobia of the Boer 
War, strenuous efforts were made to placate and assuage the 
British press, and it must be admitted that German Embassies 
are fully aware of the growing importance of sympathetic co- 
operation with the press, and obtain very gratifying results in 
consequence. In Paris, during the recent Moroccan crisis, and 
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in the days of the Algeciras Conference, some remarkably adroit 
subterranean work was accomplished, with which achievement 
the presence of the leading member of the press bureau of the 
Wilhelmstrasse in the French capital may legitimately be con- 
nected. With Americans the Emperor has set the fashion, hav- 
ing broken all precedent by receiving the Berlin correspondent 
of the Associated Press in Berlin, — whereas it is notorious that 
German journalists are absolutely tabooed at Court — and by 
never letting the opportunity pass of tendering his imperial 
petits soins to American pressmen. This is always noticeable 
at the Kiel regatta and other great functions. It is mentioned 
here as evidence of the Emperor's " modernness " and intelligent 
understanding of contemporary conditions of political life. 

A word must be said about the influence of the great commer- 
cial and financial magnates on the German Press and of their 
growing power in things political. Men like Ballin, the founder 
of German commercial power; like the late Krupp, the arm and 
burgonet of German socioeracy; like the late v. Siemens, the 
designing brain of the Baghdad railway scheme; like the great 
bankers Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Bleichroeder, etc.; and, latterly, 
like Scherl, the proprietor of the " Lokal-Anzeiger," exercise far 
more influence on German politics than is commonly supposed. 
The Kaiser and Ballin made Germany a great sea-power. The 
bankers initiated the German policy of economic penetration in 
South America, Asia Minor, China, and Morocco, and maintain 
and virtually direct it. Without the Deutsche Bank and the 
Disconto Gesellschaft Bank, Germany would never have entered 
South America at all ; and without the banking interest the great 
Anatolian railways scheme would never have been conceived. 
The Emperor early saw their influence and cultivated it accord- 
ingly. He consults them, and in great measure is guided by 
their counsels. Although Herr Ballin is a Jew, the Emperor is 
on terms of close intimacy with him, while he was the open friend 
of the late Krupp, who has made Germany the leading arsenal 
of the world. And, when important financial questions are at 
issue, the influence of the great financiers makes itself felt not 
only upon the press, but upon the whole trend of German politics. 
Particularly is this the case as regards England and Bussia. 
Most marked was this politico-financial pressure on the press in 
the case of the Kussian loans, though the German people were, 
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and are, diametrically opposed to the pro-Kussian policy of their 
Government. It is not too much to say that German Imperialism, 
which from adverse circumstances owes its motive mechanism 
to State policy rather than to the natural result of individual 
enterprise, is only possible by reason of the great banking inter- 
est which is not only identical with, but is the basic incentive to, 
the Emperor's over-sea and colonial policy. England's Empire 
was built up by individual enterprise and economic provision, 
the flag following only when the work was completed. German 
Imperialism is being founded upon the flag and State finance for 
the purpose of attracting individual effort and enterprise in their 
wake. The distinction is great, and largely explains the sus- 
picion with which Pan-German ambitions are viewed by the 
more satisfied nations of the earth. 

For such as are not acquainted with the status of the various 
German newspapers a few explanatory words may be useful. 
The German Press may be classified as semi-official and financial ; 
all the rest being practically but pale reflexes of the leading or- 
gans and without much influence or interest to the foreign politi- 
cal public. There is no "Times" in Germany, and no Book 
Club. But the semi-official press is quite as well informed on 
foreign affairs as any English newspaper, and though not so 
enterprising, is quite as instructive and quite as accurate. 

Most important of these is the "North German Gazette," 
which is the official organ of the Foreign Office and speaks with 
Papal knowledge and infallibility. Its functions are mainly 
negative, and its most obvious purpose is to issue semi-official 
denials, to correct some German organ or other which has 
offended, and to give the tone generally to press and people. 
This it does in a sort of running commentary on events, and 
occasionally, but only occasionally, by means of a small leader 
which has the official imprimatur of authoritative utterance. 
Its editor is a Bussian by birth, strongly pro-Bussian in policy, 
formerly a leader-writer on the " Berliner Neueste Nachrichten," 
where he was distinguished for his anti-English lucubrations and 
Pan-German proclivities. He has imparted elasticity to the 
paper; and, when things are "moving" in the great world of 
politics, he rattles off daily disclaimers, corrections, rebuffs and 
rebukes with ready proficiency and pertinacity. It is essential 
to read this organ. Though not a paper for the general public, 
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though not a paper at all in the English or American sense of 
the word, it is the guiding power of official press utterance, and 
is the first newspaper the foreign correspondent reads on begin- 
ning work as possibly containing the most essential item of 
political intelligence. 

The greatest newspaper in Germany still is the " Koelnische 
Zeitung," which is published at Koln, and is still the most ex- 
pensive daily in the Fatherland. Its leaders resemble those of 
"The Times" in length, weight and form. On foreign affairs, 
its information is thoroughly sound and reliable, and, on occa- 
sion, it proves itself to be the best informed of any newspaper in 
the Empire. Prince von Btilow favors it, and its Berlin cor- 
respondent regularly punctuates German diplomatic action and 
is "used" for sounding the foreign press, issuing dementis and 
the like, and is a very important personage in the land. The 
journal is always worth reading, and it has an admirable cor- 
respondence from London and Paris, and many highly interest- 
ing articles on all sorts and conditions of men and topics. The 
student has to read it carefully. Its leaders are full of entre- 
filets requiring telegraphic attention, and it speaks for the na- 
tion from Berlin. Naturally, its field is Kbln and the Ehenish 
provinces, but many people take it in all over the country, and 
of course all interested in foreign affairs study it. The point to 
note is that it has no independent opinion on foreign affairs, and 
its articles are important because they reflect the Foreign Office 
view and are intended for foreign consumption. 

Another "well-informed" paper is the "National Zeitung" 
of Berlin, the leading organ of the National Liberals, who are 
really a rational Imperialist party. It represents the German 
national idea and interest, and under the direction of its Impe- 
rialist editor speaks with grave authority on all international 
questions. It arrogates to itself the role of monitor to its less 
"well-informed" contemporaries; it keeps in close touch with 
the Foreign Office, and is a very inspiring and inspired news- 
paper. Here, again, there is no independent judgment on foreign 
matters, no personal criticism, no individual line or attitude. It 
is a sensible, well-conducted newspaper, containing good articles, 
good criticism of art, literature and the stage, and is quite in- 
dispensable to the man on the spot whose business it is to study 
German public affairs. 
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Then there is the "Post," the leading semi-official organ of 
the Conservative parties, strongly Imperial and Imperialist, re- 
actionary, and also extremely " well informed " and conducted 
from "on high." Its articles on foreign policy are always in- 
teresting, generally flavored with some kind of inspiration, and 
not infrequently written hy men who are actually " in the know." 
Especially in its Saturday and Sunday editions its knowledge 
is manifested. Some of these sapient reflections on foreign affairs 
emanate straight from the Foreign Office, even if they are not 
actually written there. Being the mouthpiece of the Junker 
aristocracy, and so of militarism, its leading contributors are 
often members of that " set," and on all occasions it voices the 
will of the Prussian Squirearchy, of pipe-clay Conservative inter- 
est and class prejudice, and is a fierce opponent of Social Democ- 
racy. It must be read. It is too conservative for Socialist 
Berlin, but it is the respectable organ of Conservatism, and its 
circulation is limited to the class which it represents, Of all 
German newspapers, perhaps it is the most consistently useful 
to the foreign observer of WeUpoKtik. 

Another useful and inspired paper is the "Berliner Neueste 
Nachrichten," which has great trade interests behind it and is 
strongly national in the pan-German sense. In degree of "in- 
spiration " it varies from time to time. It is a widely read paper 
in Berlin, of the purely political type peculiar to German jour- 
nalism. Its public is naturally the Conservative National Lib- 
eral one, financial and military people, and it is a strong advocate 
of the Emperor's naval policy. 

Then there is the " Daily Mail " of Germany, the Berlin " Lo- 
hal-Anzeiger," which is a very up-to-date, go-ahead newspaper 
with an enormous circulation, and quite the most prosperous 
organ in the land. Originally, it was popular and reflected no 
political view whatever. But of recent years its power has at- 
tracted the powers that be, and it is, and has been for some time, 
an extremely "well-informed" news organ, often being in the 
position to publish political information of first-hand impor- 
tance, and now consistently reflects the official opinion in matters 
of State concern. It is admirably conducted; and its political 
editors are in close touch with the Foreign Office. This organ is 
the only one in Germany which maintains a daily independent 
telegraphic service from foreign capitals, and is the organ par 
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excellence of all who desire to know what is going on in other 
countries. 

All the leading provincial dailies are more or less subject to 
inspiration. Thus organs such as the "Hamburger Correspond- 
ent," the " Munchener Neueste Nachrichten," the leading dailies 
in Dresden, Breslau, Leipzig, Hanover and other places are sup- 
plied from Berlin, and kept under the centralization of semi- 
official organization. 

Of the great financial organs, the best is unquestionably the 
" Frankfurter Zeitung," which is perhaps the best paper in Ger- 
many. It is subject to Jewish influence, and is read all over the 
country. On foreign affairs it follows the direction of the Foreign 
Office. Its Berlin correspondent is admirably posted on the in- 
tricacies of inner policy, and frequently his despatches reflect 
the opinion of the German Government. It is very careful not 
to wound Bussian susceptibilities; for the good reason that the 
Tsar, who got to know it in his Darmstadt days, still takes it and 
reads it regularly. Thus, during the massacres of Jews in Bus- 
sia, this Jewish organ saw no anomaly in publishing advanced 
pro-Bussian leaders. 

In Berlin, the great financial organs are the " Berliner Tage- 
blatt " and the " Boersen Courier," which are controlled by bank- 
ers and financial magnates, and profess Liberal tendencies. Of 
these two, the "Tageblatt" is the more important politically. 
It is a good paper with a big circulation, and it is the "safe 
thing" to read it, as it opposes Social Democracy. One sees 
officers glancing at it in cafes, and it is fond of assuming occult 
political information. In its leader it frequently assails the 
Government; it leans towards English constitutionalism, and is 
a force in the political world— eminently respectable and read- 
able. Frequently, too, it is "well informed." Sometimes it 
breaks loose and bitterly attacks Governmental policy— but not 
for long; the next day, as likely as not, an article will appear of 
a conciliatory nature. Practically its influence, so far as foreign 
politics are concerned, is semi-official. 

" Aunt Voss," or the " Vossische Zeitung," of Berlin, is neither 
wholly political nor wholly independent. It is the accredited 
organ of Liberalism, with excellent art and literary criticisms, 
a wide public, and, with the " LoTcal-Anzeiger," possesses the 
largest advertisement institution in the country. The revival 
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of Liberalism has imparted increased political lustre to its pres- 
tige. Sometimes it takes a strong independent line, advocating 
reforms, attacking existing institutions, and embarking on revo- 
lutionary crusades of all kinds. But it has the heart of a maiden 
aunt, and its imprecations frighten nobody; very often it is well 
informed, and as a general rule may be regarded as thoroughly 
acquainted with, even if it does not always follow, the views of 
the German Foreign Office. 

Military Junkerism is represented by the " Kreuz-Zeitmg," 
which is the organ of the military classes and of German aris- 
tocracy. It is often quite independent and attacks Government 
and parties alike with refreshing detachment In this paper 
Professor Schiemann expatiates once a week upon foreign politics. 
He is a personal friend of Emperor and Chancellor, a Pan- 
German, and speaks with unique authority on foreign affairs. 
As a Bussian, he naturally is pro-Bussian and in consequence 
an Anglophobe. He journeys frequently to and fro between Ber- 
lin and St. Petersburg to sound, propound and expound. He 
knows far more than he says, and is one of those personages 
whose posthumous reminiscences a la Hohenlohe would be an 
interesting human and political document. The " Ereuz-Zei- 
iung " is read by the military aristocracy all over Germany. It 
supports the Kaiseridee, or the belief in the divine right of 
Kings, the Imperial policy of over-sea expansion, and is the 
literary expression of Prussian reactionism. 

The great Catholic organs are the " Kolnische Volkszeitung," 
published in Koln, and the " Germania," of Berlin ; but of course 
in every Catholic city the party maintains its own journal. 
Both are subject to inspiration, but not consistently so, and they 
stand primarily and essentially for the single Catholic interest. 

Then, too, there is the Socialist press, the leading organ of 
which, the " Vorwarts," is published in Berlin. The "Yor- 
warts" is a very well-written journal, purely partisan, always 
hostile to the Government and always interesting and instructive. 
It is never inspired. Any one wishing to follow German public 
affairs must read it, as it provides the most intelligent and ex- 
haustive criticism of German politics and institutions, and is 
sometimes extraordinarily entertaining and witty. 

A word must be said about the " Zuhunft," Maximilian Har- 
dens weekly, which is the German " Truth." Harden is a fanatic- 
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al Bismarckian, a brilliant writer, critic and dialectician, and 
his organ is much appreciated by all sections of the community. 
The " Orenzboten " is another review which still maintains its 
Bismarckian reputation for political knowledge; and as such 
must be read by the student. The purely Pan-German organs, 
headed by the " Alldeutsche Blatter," are useful, though wild 
and irresponsible ; nor must the political influence of the German 
pamphlet system be left out of account — most Germans having 
written a pamphlet or so some time or other; nor the publications 
of the Navy League, and the tangle of so-called literature which 
invariably crops up on all important political questions. 

This exhausts our summary. The point to note is that on for- 
eign affairs the German press is invariably subject to official con- 
trol, as is the official Telegraph News Agency, and that its object 
is purposely educational. To maintain that the German press 
has nothing to teach is not to understand it. It is the "best 
press " any Government can boast of; dull, and lacking in under- 
standing of modern journalistic enterprise, but to the student 
the most instructive in all Europe. 

Austin Harbison. 



